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Preparing The Teacher of Composition and 
Communication - - A Report’ 


HAROLD B. ALLEN? 


By March of my first year of teaching, 
twenty-seven years ago, I had saved 
enough money to make the down pay- 
ment on a very second-hand Model T 
Ford roadster. I soon discovered that 
I had become a benefactor of the Ford 
Motor Company. Bands had to be re- 
placed, a tie-rod cracked, the radiator 
top blew off, the magneto needed over- 
hauling, the footfeed wouldn‘t feed, and 
the muffler fell off. During my two 
years with the Model T—‘‘Farewell, my 
lovely !’’—I invested a tidy sum in the 
Ford Empire. That is why, when I 
learned last summer that I was to be 
supported this year through the patron- 
age of the Ford Foundation, I felt very 
much like a canny investor reaping the 
harvest of compound interest. 

My little old Model T that summer 
took me—at twenty-five miles an hour 
—from [Illinois to Washington and 
New York and back to Michigan. 
That’s not a trip to be taken in 1952 
ina 1921 Ford, not over the Pennsyl- 
vania turnpike! Yet during these past 
six months it has often seemed to me 
that I was looking at old Model T try- 
ing desperately to do a job calling for 
a powerful and efficient 1952 car. What 
is being done to prepare the college 


1This speech here slightly abridged, was 
given at the Spring Meeting of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communication 
in Cleveland, March 29, 1952. It is a summary 
report of the speaker’s observations during the 
first two-thirds of his year on leave as a holder 
of a fellowship granted by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. A full report of 
the entire survey is expected to appear in book 
form next year. 


* University of Minnesota. 


teacher of English is just as inadequate 
and outmoded as the old Model T 
would be on a modern express highway. 

This is the point to which my per- 
sonal observations have led me since last 
October—and I must lay a certain em- 
phasis upon their being personal ob- 
servations. They are not the results 
of a formal study, with questionnaires 
filled out and charts and tables drawn 
up. They’re not derived from every 
college and university in the country. 
This is what they are based on. 

During the past six months I have 
visited forty-seven different institutions 
from the Rockies to the Atlantic, 
twenty-nine of them with graduate 
schools offering advanced degrees in 
English. Fourteen are tax-supported 
universities: Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan State, Connecticut, Ohio 
State, Wayne, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and Tennessee A. 6 I. Fifteen are pri- 
vate: Vanderbilt, Denver, Northwestern, 
Chicago, Fordham, Pennsylvania, Bos- 
ton University, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, N.Y.U., Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Cor- 
nell, and Temple. 

I visited ten undergraduate liberal 
arts colleges: Kalamazoo, Colgate, Fisk, 
Haverford, and Youngstown, all private, 
and C.C.N.Y., Queens, and Brooklyn, 
all tax-supported; three teacher-train- 
ing institutions: Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Peabody, and Teach- 
ers College of Columbia, the second and 
third with doctoral training; and five 
specialized colleges: Simmons, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Pace, 
Purdue, and the United States Naval 
Academy. 
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Now I know almost as much as a 
publisher's field man about how my 
colleagues in other institutions live. I 
have stayed in university unions, eaten 
in campus cafeterias and faculty clubs, 
seen English offices ranging from a hole 
in the wall in a quonset hut to Howard 
Bartlett's plushy quarters at M.I.T. 
I’ve become pretty well acquainted with 
many of my colleagues, too, over the 
luncheon table, in their offices, some- 
times in their homes. Most of this ex- 
perience has been enjoyable and richly 
profitable, though I shall not be un- 
happy when the traveling is finished. 
The other day a note came from my 
eleven-year old daughter. “‘Dear Dad- 
she wrote plaintively. ‘‘Please 
don’t get any more Ford Fellowships. 
We want you home.” 

When I do return home I shall take 
with me more than pleasant memories 
of food and friendship; I shall have a 
great deal of information about what 
is being done to prepare the college 
teacher of English as a member of a 
faculty and as a classroom teacher. 

This information has been gathered 
from interviews with graduate deans, 
department heads, freshman course chair- 
men, various regular staff members, 
part-time instructors and teaching fel- 
lows, and a few graduate students as 
yet without teaching experience. Be- 
sides, I’ve attended numerous staff meet- 
ings and visited three teaching seminars. 

Essentially, it seems to me, what I 
have been doing is to question two as- 
sumptions. One assumption is that the 
person who successfully completes the 
doctoral program in English literature 
is, ipso facto, a teacher of English liter- 
ature. According to this assumption the 
training for the English Ph.D., which 
is almost exclusively training in literary 
scholarship and literary research, auto- 
matically prepares the doctoral candi- 


date as a teacher of literature to fresh- 
men and sophomores. It is a_ belief 
widely held and widely practiced. Ac- 
tually I found nowhere any specific 
preparation of the teacher of literature 
as a teacher, except insofar as staff meet- 
ings sometimes called for consideration 
of a literary work to be read the follow- 
ing week, as at Chicago and Fordham 
universities. 

The second assumption is that the 
teacher of literature is, again ipso facto, 
a teacher of composition. According to 
this notion, the graduate courses in lit- 
erature and literary history and the 
kind of research required in seminars 
and in producing an acceptable disser- 
tation automatically equip the doctoral 
candidate as a classroom teacher of or- 
dinary freshmen in a composition course. 
This assumption is less widely held 
than the first, but it nevertheless must 
be a cause of the inadequacy and even 
total absence of any special preparation 
of the composition teacher as a composi- 
tion teacher. Several department chair- 
men expressly indicated to me their ac- 
ceptance of this notion, usually in such 
terms as these: “‘A good scholar ts a 
good teacher. You don’t have to train 
him to be one.”’ 

After I had questioned him for sev- 
eral minutes a department head in one 
university suddenly leaned forward and 
asked suspiciously, “Did you say you 
were a professor of education?’’ ‘‘No,” 
I replied, ‘“‘my field is English linguis- 
tics.." ‘‘Huh!”’ he grunted. didn't 
know that anyone but a professor of 
education thought you had to train a 
scholar in order to make him a teacher.” 

The head of a department in one 
large liberal arts college told me by tel- 
ephone that she didn’t see much use in 
my coming out to visit her department. 
“We just hire Ph. D.’s,’”’ she said, ‘‘so 
we really don’t have to hold staff meet- 
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ings or have any kind of training pro- 
gram for new instructors.” . . 

In considering what I did find, let's 
look first at the institutions offering 
graduate work in English and recom- 
mending their graduates for college 
English positions. 

Besides the regular course work and 
seminars in literature, criticism, and 
Old and Middle English, I found that 
English departments in general do not 
require their doctoral candidates to take 
additional courses providing subject- 
matter likely to be of value in the teach- 
ing of composition. I found, for ex- 
ample, no requirements of work in 
rhetoric and_ rhetorical theory, no 
requirement of courses in advanced 
composition, and almost no requirement 
of work in the English language after 
Middle English except such as is pro- 
vided by a course in the history of the 
language. No department required a 
graduate course in Modern English 
grammar or in American English. The 
University of Michigan has a required 
course in the development of Standard 
English, Minnesota has a similar op- 
tional course, and Ohio State has just 
set up an optional course permitting the 
graduate student to work in the history 
of the language and Modern English in- 
stead of taking Old English and the 
usual Old English literature sequence. 

In few graduate schools did I find a 
regular course, with credit, in the teach- 
ing of composition in college. Michigan 
has a fairly long record with such a 
course. I took it myself the first year it 
was offered, when Professor Charles C. 
Fries taught it in 1925. It has since 
been given at irregular intervals, most 
recently by Professor Albert Marckwardt 
three years ago, when it was required 
of beginning teachers on the freshman 
staff. That year the course was marked 
by a series of lectures on good teaching, 
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delivered by senior members of the de- 
partment. 

In 1950, Philip Wikelund, who had 
been teaching at Michigan and was 
familiar with that course, went to In- 
diana University as chairman of fresh- 
man English, with the added responsi- 
bility of initiating a seminar in the 
teaching of college composition. This 
seminar, now in its second year, is re- 
quired of all beginning staff members 
but not of those Ph. D candidates who 
are not teaching at Indiana. No outside 
speakers are brought in, with the ex- 
ception of the chairman of the depart- 
ment of linguistics; instead, the seminar 
—which I visited—is conducted infor- 
mally through reports and discussion. 
The content struck me as most excellent, 
well-planned, and pertinent to the actual 
classroom needs. A distinctive feature 
is that each seminar member visits high 
school English classes in the community 
and has conferences with veteran high 
school teachers. I talked with a num- 
ber of students in the seminar, of whom 
only one felt that it was not going to 
be of inestimable value to him as a col- 
lege instructor. This one said that most 
of what he needed to know he could 
probably ‘‘pick up”’ after he began teach- 
ing. 

New York University ran a credit 
course three years ago for the many 
new staff members that fall, but it has 
not been given since then. 

At the University of Illinois, Charles 
Roberts teaches a course which—to 
avoid conflict with the school of edu- 
cation—is entitled Theory and Practice 
of Composition. The outline indicates 
that it could desirably be taken by stu- 
dents aiming at college teaching, but in 
practice it is elected by those in the sec- 
ondary school field or perhaps in jun- 
ior colleges. 
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The newer courses in communication 
apparently are stimulating awareness 
of the need to prepare the freshman 
teacher. In Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, Lennox Grey has a sem- 
inar, which I visited, in the teaching of 
communication in college. Most of the 
sixteen or eighteen students this year 
are on leave from various colleges, 
chiefly teachers’ colleges and junior 
colleges. All of them are required to 
do some observation and practice teach- 
ing. Quite a few meet this requirement 
through the co-operation of Charles 
, Ranous, who heads the communication 
course at Fairleigh Dickinson commun- 
ity college in New Jersey. 

At the University of Denver, I twice 
visited a seminar in the teaching of 
communication which is taught for 
graduate credit by the chairman of the 
arts college division of their communi- 
cation course, John Wilcox. It is re- 
quired of beginning instructors in that 
course. Most of the students are in 
speech and education; only one, I think, 
is in English. With two or three ex- 
ceptions it has not been elected by the 
English graduate students. 

At the University of Iowa, John Ger- 
ber has a course in the teaching of com- 
munication skills, now taken chiefly by 
prospective high school and junior col- 
lege teachers. it is likely that this 
course will become the basis of one for 
the prospective Ph. D., too. 

Now these are the only actual courses 
I have found. I know of no others, 
though I should mention that in his 
graduate seminar in rhetoric at the Uni- 
versity of Washington Porter Perrin 
devotes about one-eighth of the time to 
consideration of problems in the teach- 
ing of rhetoric. 

A kind of informal seminar, without 
credit, has been set up in some institu- 
tions having a fairly large staff turn- 
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over. It is composed of new staff mem- 
bers, who thus meet in addition to such 
regular staff sessions as may be held. 
At Ohio State Glenn Leggett and Wil- 
liam Hildreth together meet the begin- 
ning instructors for a number of 
meetings during the first quarter and ir- 
regularly thereafter. At Wayne Uni- 
versity Ed Calver meets his new people 
for a lively session once a week; so do 
Albert Baugh at Pennsylvania and 
William Gibson at New York Univer- 
sity. Quite a few institutions, such as 
Minnesota and C.C.N.Y., did this kind 
of thing during the bulge in staff size 
four years ago but now have discon- 
tinued the practice. 


A larger number of universities act 
on the theory that new freshman staff 
members are adequately prepared to 
teach in the freshman course if they 
simply go to whatever staff meetings are 
held. Such staff meetings may occur 
once a week, as at Michigan State, or 
only once or twice a year. They are 
usually ad hoc affairs, with the content 
ranging from administrative details of 
sectioning and grading to discussion of 
coming assignments. The most com- 
monly found content is the evaluation of 
student written work, a problem often 
treated through the familiar practice of 
having staff members compare their 
grades of a freshman paper. At Michi- 
gan State, however, staff meetings cover 
some general material as well. Professor 
Anders Orbeck of the department of 
English, for example, has several times 
been invited to give a series of talks on 


teaching English usage. When I attended Fin 
the Illinois freshman staff meeting | — th 
found Charles Roberts, our CCC editor, Fat 
so successfully devoting the session to the Fhe 
professional responsibilities of the fresh- F lar 
man instructor that the University of & pr: 
Illinois now has more CCCC members F 
than can be found in any other one in- & the 
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n- stitution. And at Harvard the young 
ch instructors in the new general education 
d. course which has supplanted historic 
il- English A are learning that they must 
m- — meet regularly to discuss some fairly 
of — broad education issues as well as the 
ir- | minutiae of the course itself. 

ni- — Various types of supervision also pro- 
Be _ vide a certain measure of preparation to 


_ those graduate students who are teaching 
at the same time. One controversial de- 
vice is the visitation of classes. During 
his first two years a new instructor in 
English at Minnesota, for example, un- 
dergoes a series of three visits each by 
two senior members of the department. 
These visits occur in February and 
March, just before the time for recom- 
_ mending rehiring of the instructor. Af- 
to [| terwards the chairman or associate chair- 
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they — man of the department talks with the 
sare | instructor about the reports and sug- 
vccur — gests how he might improve his teach- 
, OF i ing. Similar practices I found in some 
r are f other institutions, but at the same time 
itent f J! found the strongly expressed opinion 
is of i that such visitation insults the integrity 
yn of — of the teacher and embarrasses the vis- 
com- itor. 

onof — Occasionally a kind of supervision is 
often provided through assigning the new in- 
ice of ; structor or teaching fellow to a senior 
their i staff member, a device which—so help 
Nichi- fF me!—at one university is popularly 
covet known as the “buddy system.” It 
fessor § would appear that such a relationship is 
nt of » successful only when it is close and 
times § sympathetic. Actually, the degree of 
on that relationship varies greatly accord- 
rended § ing to the will and the temperament of 
‘ing | f the senior professor. Some instructors 
editor, § attested this arrangement as being very 
to the F helpful, while others described it as 
fresh: largely nominal and without much 
sity of practical benefit. 

embers Supervision may occur also through 


yne in- fF the checking of student writing done in 
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a young instructor’s class. Such check- 
ing I did not find as frequently as 1 
had expected. Its relative scarcity prob- 
ably is due simply to its being time- 
consuming; most course chairmen told 
me that they don’t have time to do it. 
At Ohio State William Hildreth con- 
scientiously makes spot checks of the 
quarter’s written work in order to help 
the instructor improve his skill in grad- 
ing papers, but he is one of a very few. 

All these devices of supervision have 
been incorporated in the fairly well- 
known internship program initiated 
about 1935 at the University of Mich- 
igan by Warner Rice, now the depart- 
ment chairman. ‘There the young in- 
structor, usually a teaching fellow, is 
assigned to a professor who visits his 
classes two or three times in the fall and 
again two or three times in the spring, 
and who also meets frequently with him 
to go over assignments, check on his 
theme-grading, and discuss class-room 
methods and any problems which may 
arise. At the end of the semester the 
themes are studied by the chairman or 
assistant chairman of the course in the 
presence of the instructor. The keeping 
of a detailed record later enables the 
department to make a specific and help- 
ful recommendation when the instruc- 
tor is seeking a position elsewhere. 

At the University of Connecticut, 
Leonard Dean, the department chair- 
man, has successfully developed a kind 
of internship combined with a scholar- 
ship. A carefully selected applicant 
with his bachelor’s degree studies half 
time and teaches half time for two 
years, at the end of which he receives 
his M. A. Because these scholarship 
holders are young and quite without ex- 
perience, Dean and H. J. Rockel, who 
heads the freshman staff, have worked 
out a very closely integrated system of 
staff sessions, class visiting, and personal 
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supervision, all geared directly to the 
freshman course there. 

At Colgate University, the well- 
known preceptorial plan is closely linked 
to the composition function of the 
English department, though not all the 
preceptors are graduate students in Eng- 
lish. These young men meet with 
groups of freshmen for counselling and 
discussion of both academic and non- 
academic problems. They are concerned 
with the writing done by students in 
all their courses, and meet with English 
staff members in order to prepare them- 
selves to help freshmen write better. 

Sometimes accompanying a plan of 
supervision, but sometimes intended to 
make such a plan unnecessary, is the syl- 
labus for instructors. N.Y.U., Pitts- 
burgh, lowa—in fact, quite a few insti- 
tutions—give the beginning English 
teacher a mimeographed syllabus differ- 
ent from that given to the freshman. 
Such a syllabus may be only two or 
three pages long; it may run to twenty- 
five or thirty pages. All syllabuses in 
my collection contain routine informa- 
tion about textbooks and course ma- 
chinery; few are concerned with general 
problems of teaching freshman English. 

Probably I should mention here some- 
thing that several department heads 
made much of when they talked to me. 
Frederick Hilles at Yale, O. J. Campbell 
at Columbia, Walter Blair at Chicago, 
Albert Baugh at Pennsylvania, Putnam 
Jones at Pittsburgh—all pointed out 
that when a man comes up for his doc- 
torate and is then recommended for a 
teaching position the department head 
has available information about the 
candidate’s personality and ‘speech as 
revealed in seminars and oral examin- 
ations. Certain other departmental 
chairmen went further and insisted that 
the reading of a paper before a small 
group of advanced graduate students in, 
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say, a Renaissance seminar provided 
evidence by which they could determine 
whether the graduate student would be- 
come a good teacher of freshmen. 

The department heads and deans in 
undergraduate colleges, however, would 
reply that such evidence is quite limited. 
In several places they act upon this be- 
lief that the young instructors they hire 
are not adequately prepared. One action 
is the holding of staff meetings, very of- 
ten, as at Pace College and Western 
Michigan and Bridgeport and the Naval 
Academy, less frequently, as at Haver- 
ford, or only once or twice a semester, 


‘as at Kalamazoo, Tufts, Brooklyn, and 


Queens. Sometimes, as at Purdue and 
the Naval Academy, there is also a sylla- 
bus for staff members. But the teaching 
load in the undergraduate colleges is 
usually so heavy that the head of the 
course lacks time to train new staff mem- 
bers and feels, further, that he can’t ask 
them to devote a great deal of time to 
staff sessions. A result is that quite 
commonly in such colleges the new in- 
structor is patted on the back, given his 
textbooks, office number, and _ class 
schedule, and told to work it out for 
himself from then on. This is known 
as the trial and error method; the teach- 
er makes the errors and is a constant 
trial to his students. 

It is my impression that a heavier re- 
liance upon frequent and longer staff 
meetings exists in those colleges which 
are developing some kind of communi- 
cation course. True, all kinds of courses 
are adopting the band-wagon title 
“Communication’’—and this disturbs 
me considerably—but, varied as they 
are, and crackpottish as a few are, they 
have this in common, that they require 
of the teacher something different from 
what is required in teaching straight 
freshman composition. Eleven of the 
institutions I[ visited have communica- 
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tion courses, sometimes the only fresh- 
man course, as at lowa and Michigan 
State, Pace and Denver, sometimes a 
course which exists along with a com- 
position course, as at Illinois and Bos- 
ton University and Syracuse. Besides 
these, the University of Colorado this 
spring is combining in one integrated 
semester course the speech and written 
composition tha’ previously have been 
offered in two different courses during 
the winter and spring quarters—a 
change induced by the shift to the se- 
mester plan. In each of these places the 
staff is alert to problems involved in the 
new kind of course and meets frequently 
to thrash over the pertinent issues and 
develop good teaching methods. 

All of this will give you some notion 
as to what I have found these past six 
months. At the moment your impres- 
sion may well be that a great deal is 
being done to train the college teacher 
of English as a teacher. But actually 
when you think of the whole picture 
you realize that the instances I have 


: cited are relatively few and represent 
_ generally only a very small flutter of 
activity. 


How relatively few they are and how 


' minor is the activity I should like to 
' point up by suggesting a shift in view- 
point. 
_ what he needs and at what he has a 
tight to expect. Through endowment 
' income or tax money or tuition fees the 
college is paid to do a certain job for 
| the freshman. 
| unless he gets what he needs and has a 
tight to expect, 1 submit that he is being 
short-changed. 


Let’s look at the freshman—at 


Unless that job is done, 


The freshman needs 
such preparation as will help him to 


| take his place as an individual and ‘as 
citizen in a complex society in which 
clear and effective linguistic communi- 


cation is all-important. His happiness 
a a person, his social adjustment as a 
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member of a group, his economic se- 
curity—all depend to an extraordinary 
degree upon his ability to use the English 
language effectively. 

He needs to be able to use English 
with flexibility and discrimination. He 
needs to be able to use it in writing with 
sensitivity and clarity in both style and 
meaning, and with understanding and 
skill with reference to mechanical form 
and the punctuation signals of structure. 
He needs to be able to use it in speaking 
with some measure of fluency, with 
adaptability of vocabulary and syntax 
to the situation whether it be conver- 
sation, discussion, or platform speak- 
ing, with freedom from  stagefright, 
with clear articulation, meaningful ges- 
ture, and skill in the use of the oral 
signals of language structure. He needs 
to be able to read various kinds of ma- 
terial, including fiction and poetry along 
with factual prose, with critical compre- 
hension and at a rate which is as high 
as he can reasonably attain. He needs 
to be able to listen with critical compre- 
hension, to detect the devices used by a 
speaker to indicate organization and 
subordinate relationships. He needs to 
know how to gather and to organize 
and to assimilate large masses of ma- 
terial and data. He needs to be able to 
use the tools of logical thinking, both 
in his own communication and in test- 
ing that of other people. If there is 
special knowledge and skill required to 
help him receive critically opinion- 
forming information through mass com- 
munication channels, he needs to get 
that knowledge and to develop that 
skill. ‘These are needs of the freshman, 
and he has a right to expect that the 
college will help him to meet those 
needs. 

If the college is not to cheat the stu- 
dent, then it must depend upon teachers 
who are competent and well-prepared, 
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personally and professionally qualified 
to work with freshmen. Though the 
new instructor may hope to teach 
courses in the poetry and prose of the 
romantic movement, along with a sem- 
inar in Blake, the university must see 
that he is prepared to teach the freshman 
course as well if that is where he is to 
begin his college teaching. 

Since last October I’ve talked with 
many graduate students and young in- 
structors who have spoken with feeling, 
sometimes with bitterness, about how 
their graduate training failed to prepare 
them to meet a class in freshman Eng- 
lish. Most of them have very clear 
ideas about what should have been done, 
and they offer very specific advice about 
what a graduate school should do to 
prepare future teachers of college com- 
position. Here are the needs of the 


prospective teacher, as they have been 
told to me, one by one, by the young 


men and women who have felt them so 
keenly. No one person named all these 
needs, but every young instructor I 
talked with, except two, has suggested 
that some kind of preparation be in- 
cluded within the English graduate pro- 
gram. 

Because the new instructor becomes 
a member of that curious microcosm, 
a college faculty, and a significant pro- 
fessional group, college teachers, he 
needs to know something of current 
issues and trends in the field of higher 
education. He should have some under- 
standing of the general education move- 
ment and of its effect upon curriculum- 
making in the colleges of liberal arts. 
He should get some idea of the develop- 
ment of the community college, its aims 
and functions, and its relation to him- 
self as a potential place of employment. 
He should see himself not just as a mem- 
ber of a department, but as a member 
of the whole faculty, and should conse- 


quently develop some sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his role as a member of 
a team, not just as an individual player. 
He should learn something about the 
ethics which college professors subscribe 
to, and something about employment 
possibilities, avenues of promotion, and 
salary differentials. He should learn 
that he has professional responsibilities, 
and should acquire enough esprit de 
corps to join the AAUP, the MLA, and 
the National Council, with the CCCC, 
instead of drawing aside in scholarly se- 
clusion or provincial isolation. 

As a teacher he should know some- 
thing about how people learn skills and 
information—<all it the psychology of 
learning, if you will. He should know 
how to deal with the weak student and 
with the superior student so that each 
can profit, up to his capacity, from be- 
ing in his course. He should learn 
enough about testing and measuring to 
be able to do an honest job of evaluating 
the significant progress of his own stu- 
dents and to understand the use and 
limitations of standardized tests. He 
should himself know how to construct 
examinations which efficiently and fairly 
do what they are supposed to do. He 
should have his own teaching practices 
subjected to searching and constructive 
criticism in an actual teaching situation 
under observation. He should have his 
speaking ability developed and tested 
so that he can read aloud and _ speak 
clearly without mumbling and word- 
swallowing and mannerisms that dis- 
tract the hearer. And as Professor 
Baugh at Pennsylvania would insist, he 
must have learned good manners as a 
teacher—by which Baugh means treat- 
ing students with courtesy and avoiding 
completely, in class and in theme com- 
ments, all sarcasm and irony and ridi- 
cule. 
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As a teacher of composition or of 
communication the beginning instructor 
has essentially a job of language teach- 
ing. He must help students to substi- 
tute one set of language practices for 
another set, and to develop new practices 
which they previously have not had to 
use. It would seem reasonable for him 
to know something of the principles of 
language learning. But the language 
practices which the students need to 
master are those of Standard American 
English in the mid-twentieth century. 
It would seem equally reasonable that, 
besides what he may learn of the older 
periods of the language, the instructor 
should acquire a sound familiarity with 
the structural principles of Modern 
English and some acquaintance with 
American English as such and with its 
regional characteristics. He should have 
a firm grasp of the principles of stand- 
ard usage and he ought to know elemen- 
tary English phonetics and phonemics. 
He should know enough about lexicog- 
raphy to enable him to make a good 
choice of a dictionary and to help him 
teach its use to his freshmen. These 
matters are all primary in the develop- 
ment of linguistic sophistication, yet 
there is no more amazing aspect of this 
whole picture than the fact that many a 
young teacher of composition must be- 
gin the difficult job of teaching the use 
of the English language without know- 
ing these primary things. 

The beginning instructor needs to 
know something of rhetorical theory. 
Professor Donald Clark at Columbia, 
whose article on this subject appeared 
recently in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, spoke to me persuasively of his 
conviction that there is much that is 
valid and useful in the teaching of rhet- 
oric which should be revived in the 
preparation of the composition teacher. 
Similarly, there is a need for knowledge 
of semantics and knowledge of practical 
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or applied logic. Nearly everyone I 
talked with agreed upon this. 


Much of the work of the teacher of 
composition consists of the evaluation of 
what the students write. The teacher 
needs to know something of the princi- 
ples of theme grading, so that his judg- 
ments are not eccentric and capricious 
and so that his criticism accords with the 
principles of learning. Likewise, in view 
of the existence of oral presentation in 
many courses, the instructor should 
know something about the evaluation 
of student speaking—as much perhaps 
to avoid making mistakes as to aid in 
the making of sensible and helpful 
judgments. 

The instructor should know the 
principles by which a group discussion 
is effectively carried on. The ability to 
lead a discussion, so that it is not just 
a pleasant bull session or a question- 
answer oral quiz, is not something 
which a teacher possesses by instinct. 
On the contrary, it is something quite 
difficult, and its acquisition demands 
both knowledge and critically observed 
practice. 


The new instructor should know 
something of the principles of teaching 
reading. Many colleges do not have a 
reading clinic; even where one exists the 
composition teacher can often do a great 
deal if he knows what to do—and what 
not to do—to help the individual 
freshman he sees in class and in con- 
ference. 


It is not enough for the instructor to 
have some background in contemporary 
linguistic work in Modern English; he 
should also know how to teach standard 
usage to freshmen who do not have 
command of it. This again is not just 
a matter of being able to use Standard 
English oneself and of marking themes 
with cryptic code signals whenever a 
deviation from the rules appears. Then, 
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as a related though non-linguistic mat- 
ter, the instructor should know some- 
thing about teaching spelling, should 
know what methods have been found 
successful and under what conditions 
and with what kinds of students. 

He should know something about 
textbook selection, what standards to 
apply to a textbook and how to evalu- 
ate it. He should know something about 
efficient teaching of the outline and of 
the long investigative paper. 

Certainly, too, because of the inclu- 
sion of much literary material in some 
freshman courses, the instructor should 
know how to teach literary values. 
Again, to love literature oneself is not 
enough to enable one to teach apprecia- 
tion to the undergraduate who is not 
going to become an English major. 

The new instructor needs to know 
how to plan his teaching, both for the 
given hour of class meeting and also for 
the entire course... . 

He needs to know how to conduct 
a personal conference. It is not enough 
to be a pleasant conversationalist, to sit 
back comfortably and blow pipe smoke 
at the freshman. ‘There are good ways 
to conduct an interview and there are 
bad ways; the good ways can be learned 
and the bad ways can be avoided—but 
not through instinct and not through 
watching a senior professor conduct a 
graduate seminar. A feeling of inade- 
quacy in conference was expressed to 
me by a number of the instructors with 
whom I talked. 

The beginning teacher of composi- 
tion and communication should have 
some familiarity with the types of 
audio-visual aids available, with their 
operation, and with the uses to which 
they can be put in order to save time 
and effort in teaching. Much is known 
about conveying information and teach- 
ing skills through such aids; this knowl- 
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edge should be in the possession of the 
composition teacher. With such knowl- 
edge the English staff is better prepared 
to compete with the technical depart- 
ments in getting funds for such equip- 
ment. Botanists and chemists and engi- 
neers are not alone in being able to 
justify the use of supply money for this 
purpose. 

The new instructor in English has 
a need, bitterly expressed to me by a 
young man in a well-known university, 
to be aware of the situation in high 
school English teaching. I shall not 
easily forget how this earnest and 
troubled instructor, fresh from his doc- 
torate at Harvard last June and with 
no previous experience, criticized his 
alma mater because it had not prepared 
him for what he would find in the 
freshman classroom. ‘The instructor, 
he insisted, must know what is taught 
in the high school, the conditions the 
high school teachers have to contend 
with, the level of attainment of the 
average high school graduate coming 
into college. 

And the new instructor has a need 
to know about the changes and trends 
in his own freshman field—the experi- 
mentation going on, the development of 
these different types of courses labeled 
“Communication,” the impact of cur- 
rent education philosophies upon the 
teaching of college Erglish. 

All of this sounds like an impossibly 
large order. Yet each of these needs 
has been expressed to me by someone 
with whom I have talked this year. If 
they actually are needs, then they de- 
mand to be evaluated and at least the 
most important ones provided for in the 
preparation of the college teacher. 

What is the likelihood that this will 
be done? Well, for several years ad- 
ministrative concern over the general 
problem has been growing. For ex- 
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ample, a committee of the Association 
of American Universities held a confer- 
ence on this subject in Philadelphia in 
1948. In 1949 and 1950 two confer- 
ences of graduate deans in Chicago ex- 
pressed serious concern about the need 
to prepare the college teacher. Last 
November an invitational conference at 
Tulane produced a resolution calling for 
action by graduate schools. The topic 
is on the agenda of the National Con- 
ference on Higher Education in Chicago 
next month.... 


Most graduate deans I have talked 
with have strongly urged that the col- 
lege teacher must be prepared as a 
teacher. Father Quain at Fordham said 
that it is absurd to send out Ph. D.’s 
not trained to teach. Dean Alter at 
Boston University last year set up a se- 
ries of faculty committees to define the 
function of the university. That com- 
mittee studying the graduate school re- 
ported last month that a _ primary 
function of the school is the training of 
college teachers. The next job, Dean 
Alter said, is to find out how that 
training can best be provided; and he 
insists that it must be provided. 


But Dean Beach at Vanderbilt told 
me, too, that the faculty committee ap- 
pointed last year is making slow prog- 
ress in enlisting departmental co-oper- 
ation. Dean Simpson at Yale spoke 
with resignation of the weight of tradi- 
tion upon the graduate departments, 
which have never considered it their job 
to do anything to prepare the scholar. 
Dean Hudson at Ohio State reminded 
me pointedly last Monday that the 
graduate school is not a separate insti- 
tution but is simply an office co-ordi- 
nating graduate work in the various de- 
partments. Each department, he said, 
must ultimately bear the responsibility 
of training its own doctoral candidates 
as college teachers. 
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I may say that I have found wellnigh 
unanimous insistence upon this point— 
the responsibility, not of the office of 
the graduate dean, not of the profes- 
sional school of education, but of the 
individual subject-matter department. 
What I have found being done by our 
own departments I have already told 
you. The road ahead looks a little 
brighter. The University of Chicago 
intends to initiate next fall a course in 
the English department in the teaching 
of English in college. Northwestern 
University, so Professor Faverty has 
just written me, expects to do the same 
thing a year from this fall. Kentucky 
ard Iowa are looking forward to having 
such a course in the near future. I hope 
that Minnesota will follow suit. 

But if there is to be any real impetus, 
any concerted drive, it seems to me that 
it must be found within the ranks of 
our own organization. We—and those 
many others who I trust will be joining 
the CCCC during the next two or 
three years—we are the ones to deter- 
mine the standards of good composi- 
tion teaching. We are the ones to define 
the competently prepared teacher of 
composition and of communication. We 
are the ones to press in our own institu- 
tions for insistence upon professional 
integrity in the preparation of our fu- 
ture teachers. We are the ones to outline 
the program. The workshop that has 
met at our Spring Meeting these past 
two years is only a beginning. 

We must be willing to face this re- 
sponsibility, to undertake study of this 
problem, to publicize our findings, and 
to call upon college and university de- 
partments of English and divisions of 
communication to take every such action 
as will guarantee to the future college 
freshman that he will be taught Eng- 
lish by a person who is professionally 
prepared by teachers of English to do 
that particular job. 
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Sources of Information on Current 
English Usage’ 


BY ROBERT C. POOLEY ? 


We are concerned today with an ex- 
amination of the sources of information 
for deriving standards of usage. The 
assumption seems to be that if the 
sources of information on current Eng- 
lish usage are known, they will be read 
and understood, and being so read and 
understood they will of themselves lead 
to sound and generally accepted stand- 
ards of usage. Experience teaches us 
that such an assumption cannot be re- 
lied upon. Most of the sources listed in 
my bibliography have been available 
for some time; in some cases even for 
decades. Any teacher of speech and 
writing could with a minimum of effort 
lay his hands upon them. Nor is avail- 
ability the only factor. Many read and 


perhaps mark, but neither learn nor in- 


wardly digest. No change in attitude 
toward English usage results for these 
readers though many sources of infor- 
mation may be known to them. 

The nature of this gap between in- 
formation and practice is of prime im- 
portance. My contention is that the 
teacher of communication who lacks a 
“climate of opinion’ in agreement with 
that of contemporary linguists is un- 
likely to be influenced by sources of us- 
age information and is probably in- 
capable of formulating a relative and 
flexible set of usage standards. There- 
fore no matter how clear, interesting, 
and convincing the usage sources which 
such a teacher may encounter, he is less 
than likely to grasp their import.or to 
make an effective transfer to his usage 


1A paper presented at the 1952 Cleveland 
meeting of the CCCC, March 29. 

2Department of English and _ Integrated 
Liberal Studies, University of Wisconsin. 
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standards. To cite a single example: 
Professor Charles C. Fries’s book Amer- 
ican English Grammar was published in 
1940. In the twelve years that it has 
been readily available to teachers of the 
communications arts, how much has it 
been a source in the formulation of high 
school and college courses of speech and 
composition, and to what extent has it 
influenced the standards of usage taught 
in such courses? Indirectly, of course, 
it has been an influence, but of the per- 
sons who at this time are teaching 
freshman English at the college level | 
would be willing to wager that not 
more than one in fifty would have some 
idea of its content and thesis, and not 
more than one in a hundred would have 
read it to the point of a command of its 
content. In such figures I naturally ex- 
clude this audience, which is made up of 
the persons who are well-read in usage 
sources. I do not ask for agreement 
with Dr. Fries or any similar writer, 
but such knowledge of the material as 
results in an intelligent acceptance or re- 
jection of it in the formulating of usage 
standards. 


What signs indicate the possession of 
a “‘climate of opinion’’ favorable to 
the effective use of usage sources? ‘The 
linguist is a scientist in language. Like 
any other scientist he is concerned with 
accurate observation, sound deduction 
from the observed facts, and clear pre- 
sentation of his conclusions. He has no 
position to uphold, except that of ob- 
jective thoroughness; he has no view 
to support, except that of getting all the 
facts available; he has no philosophy to 
defend except that derived from his ob- 
servations of the nature of language. 
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He is dedicated to the discovery of 
truth in matters of language and to 
the exposition of his discoveries. 
Linguists who have devoted their skills 
to the study of modern English have 
evolved certain concepts which form, to 
my mind at least, the basis of that 
‘climate of opinion’ in which their 
work can be understood and applied. I 
would like to share these with you as a 
background for our deliberations in this 
session. 

1. A basic concept is that all living 
languages undergo continuous change. 
English is particularly susceptible to 
change, and such change is observable 
not only from one generation to an- 
other but in some instances from one 
year to another. 

2. A second concept is that this 
change does not represent corruption 
or decay of English but is a normal 
factor in its development. Change 
may be, and often is, improvement. 

3. The English language, as the 
current possession of those who use 
it, is not to be found in books (ex- 
cept as specimens) but lives upon the 
lips of those who are currently speak- 
ing it. 

4. Standards of correctness are 
derived not from authorities, not 
from traditionally inherited rules, nor 
from majority votes, but from the 
norm of current practice of those who 
strive to use the language effectively. 

5. All usage decisions are rela- 
tive, and must be arrived at in the 
linguistic situations for which they 
are determined. 

With the acceptance of such con- 


cepts the teacher of communications is 


equipped to arrive at sound standards of 
usage from the resources available. With- 


' out such concepts to provide a ‘‘climate 
opinion,” sources of usage informa- 


tion are either misunderstood: or neg- 
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lected. The bibliography which ac- 
companies this paper is to be interpreted 
and used in the light of the foregoing 
concepts. 

I am concerned with the dilemma of 
the practicing teacher of speech or 
writing, particularly the teacher of 
brief experience, who tries to follow an 
objective and liberal attitude toward 
English usage and is met by the con- 
fusion of students and the pity or indig- 
nation of colleagues whose views have, 
with the passage of time, become gently 
rigid. These young teachers need our 
support and encouragement as well as 
the fruit of our own practice if scientifi- 
cally valid standards of usage are to be- 
come the rule rather than the exception. 
I shall undertake to suggest a formula 
for the evaluation of any element of 
usage which may be questioned, either 
by general prescription, or by particular 
application. In doing so I realize that 
I sit on the end of a weak limb which 
a few concerted blows might shatter, 
but I shall risk the fall. You may apply 
your axes in the discussion which fol- 
lows. 

It seems to me that there are three 
criteria to apply to the consideration of 
any element of usage in a speech or com- 
position. One of these is general, and 
has to do with the history and current 
status of the usage element. It is in con- 
nection with this type of criterion that 
the general sources of usage information 
are most useful. The second two criteria 
belong to the linguistic situation of the 
moment and are therefore criteria de- 
rived from discrimination and sensitiv- 
ity. Although immediate and highly 
personal, they are none-the-less valid 
determinants. 

It follows that the verdict rendered 
upon any particular instance of ques- 
tioned usage will be derived in part 
from scholarship, that is, knowledge of 
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the sources of usage information, and in 
part from discrimination, which is the 
product of experience coupled with 
linguistic sensitivity. Scholarship alone 
results in arbitrary decisions, as is evi- 
denced by generations of textbook 
writers; discrimination without scholar- 
ship can become whimsy and idiosyn- 
crasy. The two factors are essentially 
complementary. 

The first of the three criteria to apply 
to a usage question is: From its history, 
the reports of trained observers, past and 
present, and my observation of it, what 
is the current status of this usage? It 
is in meeting this criterion that the 
sources of usage information are em- 
ployed. For two obvious examples, 
take ‘“‘you was’ and “‘the reason... 
is because.’’ In the eighteenth century 
“you was’’ came into general use and 
rose to literary acceptance. Swift, Pope, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Charles Lamb 
are among the twenty-five literary users 
of this construction whom Lounsbury 
cites. But later nineteenth-century hab- 
its frowned upon it; it disappeared from 
literary use, and today survives only in 
sub-standard dialects. In contrast the 
construction ‘‘the reason I did so is be- 
cause’ has risen fairly rapidly in recent 
decades from sub-standard speech to 
literary writing and is far more common 
there today than many textbook writers 
will concede. This criterion of history 
and current status is a valuable guide to 
particular usages, but in itself it is not 
sufficient. 

Experience comes now to act upon 
knowledge. Speech and writing occur 
as linguistic situations in which lan- 
guage itself is only one of the factors. A 
wise decision in usage cannot ignore 
these other factors. Hence the second 
criterion of usage judgment is: How 
does this usage item fulfill the purpose 
of the speaker or writer? I can illustrate 
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with the borderline use of Who in the 
construction “‘Who is it for?’ This 
pattern of interrogation is so much a 
part of the genius of our language that 
we have created by analogy the more 
dubious ‘“‘Where is he at?’’ For con- 
versation, informal platform speech, 
letter-writing, and perhaps the familiar 
essay, experience would indicate that 
“Who is it for?’’ better satisfies the pur- 
pose of the speaker and the expectation 
of the listener than ‘‘For whom is it?” 
which in both rhythm and pattern is to 
our ears slightly unnatural. Yet there 
are occasions in which ‘“‘For whom is 
it?’’ most completely satisfies speaker 
and listener. Instruction in usage must 
be in part the development of discrimi- 
nation as to the time and place for either 
pattern, always in the setting of com- 
munications. 

The third criterion is: What tone 
does this usage contribute to the com- 
munication? This criterion presents 
another aspect of sensitivity to usage in 
the linguistic situation. The foreign 
professor who was presented a second 
time to the president’s wife, and gal- 
lantly replied, “I have not only met 
Mrs. Blank, I have enjoyed her,’’ was 
impeccable in grammar but unfortunate 
in usage. Our blunders in foreign 
tongues are evidence of our lack of dis- 
crimination in this factor of sensitivity 
to tone. My mid-west friend, who mar- 
ried an Englishman, discovered that she 
had puzzled and hurt her husband 
when upon his asking her to choose a 
play to attend, she replied, “I dont 
care.” This to him conveyed a tone 
of bored indifference completely out of 
keeping with their relationship. Had 
she replied, “It doesn’t matter,’’ all 
would have been serene. Many items 
of disputed usage are disputed because 
of their tone rather than their meaning. 
The conjunction “‘like’’ is of this char- 
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acter. Perfectly clear in meaning, and 
with a rather long history of use, its 
present standing can be described only 
in relative terms. Final determination 
can be made only in the linguistic set- 
ting for a particular purpose at a par- 
ticular time. Sensitivity created by 


guided experience can furnish decisions 
which rules cannot touch. 
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PRONUNCIATION 


Kenyon, J. S., American Pronunciation (6th ed., 
1935) 

Krapp, G. P., The Pronunciation of Standard 
English in America (1919) 

Kurath, H., ‘American Pronunciation,’ Soc. 
Pure E. Tract 30 (1928) 

Lounsbury, T. R., The Standard of Pronunci- 
ation in English (1904) 

Nicklin, T., Standard English Pronunciation 

(1925) 


Meeting of Executive Committee, 
CCCC, Spanish Room, Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland Ohio, 27 March 1952, 8:00 
PM. Chairman Harold B. Allen pre- 
siding. Eighteen officers and members 
of the Executive Committee present. 

1. The Chairman reported that 
authorization of the CCCC has been 
extended for a second three-year period 
by the Executive Committee of the 
NCTE. 

2. The Treasurer reported a balance 
on hand, 15 March 1952, of $1,- 
457.90. Membership consisted of 441 
individual members, 41 institutional 
members, and 11 subscribers to CCC. 

3. Charles W. Roberts asked to be 
relieved of the editorship of CCC with 
the publication of the May issue. The 
Executive Committee voted with regret 
to accede to the request. The Commit- 
tee also voted unanimously to record its 
appreciation of the outstanding contri- 
bution made to the CCCC by Mr. Rob- 
erts’ devoted editorship of College Com- 
position and Communication. 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Secretary's Report No. 5 


GLENN J. CHRISTENSEN 


TEACHING LANGUAGE 


Aiken, Janet R., A New Plan of English Gram- 
mar (1934) 

Commonsense Grammar (1936) 

Curme, G. O., ‘‘Are Our Teachers of English 
Adequately Prepared?’’ Publ. Mod. Lang, 
Assoc., Suppl. (1931) 

Fries, C. C., The Teaching of the English Lan- 
guage (1927) 

Perrin, P. G., Writers Guide and Index to Eng- 
lish (Revised 1950) 

Pooley, R. C., Teaching English Usage (1946) 


4. Donald R. Tuttle, General Chair- 
man of the Local Committee, reported 
on arrangements for the Spring Meet- 
ing. The Executive Committee accepted 
the report with an expression of its sin- 
cere appreciation for the obviously suc- 
cessful planning by Mr. Tuttle and all 
the members of the Local Committee. 

5. The Committee discussed at 
length the constitution previously sub- 
mitted to it by the Constitution Com- 
mittee. After some revisions had been 
approved, the constitution was accepted, 
and the Executive Committee voted to 
submit it to the members for action by 
mail ballot this spring. 

6. After a brief discussion on election 
of officers by mail ballot, a motion was 
carried to table the discussion indef- 
initely. 

7. A motion that the Executive Com- 
mittee meet in Boston in advance of the 
full session next Thanksgiving was car- 
ried. 

8. The Chairman was instructed to 
proceed with the suggestion that Mr. 
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Paul Diederich of the Educational Test- 
ing Service be asked to prepare a panel 
for the Thanksgiving session on the 
subject of testing critical reading. 

9. A motion to hold the 1953 Spring 
Meeting in Chicago was carried. 

10. It was moved and seconded that 
the Chairman appoint an exploratory 
committee for a survey of the profes- 
sional status of the teachers of composi- 
tion and communication. After discus- 


DEAR FELLOW MEMBERS OF CCCC: 


With the publication of this issue, I 
complete two and a half years of work 
as your editor. I cannot tell you how 
proud I am that I have been able to 
serve you in this capacity, and how 
grateful I am for the opportunity and 
for the cooperation and assistance you 
have given me. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the 
Executive Committee, I asked for and 
was granted release from the editorship 
after publication of the May 1952 is- 
sue. My reasons for withdrawing are 
the following: Battle lines are now 
being drawn for a war of ideas which 
may have a profound effect on education 
in this country, in the area of English 
instruction in particular. I have already 
joined the fray and can no longer play 
the role of impartial editor. Moreover, 
since some of the educational theories 
and practices which I wish to be free 
to challenge have been advanced or de- 


Editorial Comment 
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sion, it was the consensus that the 
Chairman had authority to appoint 
such a committee without formal au- 
thorization by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hatfield stated that because 
of the nature of the study the NCTE 
might be able to contribute some funds. 


11. A motion to drop the job-in- 
formation service was carried. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:30. 


fended by prominent persons in both 
the CCCC and the NCTE, I feel that 
I should not embarrass either or both 
organizations by being connected with 
them in any official capacity. I trust 
that the officers and members of both 
organizations will not jump to the con- 
clusion that I am an enemy of the 
American schools, or that I wish to 
wreck or divide the National Council 
of Teachers of English or the Confer- 
ence on College Composition and Com- 
munication. I am an avowed and bit- 
ter enemy of certain educational theo- 
ries which, in my opinion, threaten to 
corrupt and debase American educa- 
tion. [am particularly concerned with 
those theories as they affect the teaching 
of English, and I propose to challenge 
them whenever and wherever they are 
expressed. It is my firm conviction that 
too many of us have been too patient 
with too much nonsense for too long 
a time. 


CHAS. W. ROBERTS 
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